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Abstract This essay examines the development of anarchist 
theory by radical intellectuals such as Peter Kropotkin and Elisée 
Reclus in response to certain acts of violence in late nineteenth-cen- 
tury Europe. It argues that propaganda by the deed, as a strategy for 
political action, became central to the elaboration of anarchist theory 
and that a philosophical justification of individual, as well as collec- 
tive, violence developed logically out of it. This becomes especially 
apparent in the thought of Reclus whose writings, until recently 
largely neglected, reveal important dimensions of European anar- 
chism and help to clarify how propaganda by the deed fits into the 
larger framework of anarchist theory. Those anarchists who were 
frequently ambivalent when confronted with the reality of acts of 
violence, notably Kropotkin, but also Most and even Goldman, 
misunderstood the nature of their own conception of such ‘‘prop- 
aganda.’’ 


There have been instances of terrorist activity since the dawn of time, 
but terrorism as an integral part of a revolutionary strategy to overthrow 
the established order dates from late nineteenth-century Europe. Since 
this period the terms anarchism and terrorism have sometimes been 
closely linked and frequently used interchangeably. Yet strangely, 
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however, there has also emerged a fierce denial of any necessary 
relationship between anarchism and terrorism. In 1894, the social scien- 
tist and anarchist sympathizer Hamon insisted that the ‘‘true’’ anarchists 
were men such as Peter Kropotkin, Elisée Reclus, and Jean Grave, 
lovers of liberty, altruistic, sensitive, and intelligent, while the terrorists 
of that time who claimed to be acting in their name were a small minority 
with imperfectly formed brains.! George Woodcock, whose study of 
anarchism is one of the most authoritative to appear in the post-World 
War II period, maintains that, ‘“‘The association of anarchism with 
political terrorism is still well established in the popular mind, but it is 
not a necessary association, nor can it be historically justified except ina 
limited degree.’ In his recent book on the Spanish anarchists, Murray 
Bookchin has asserted that violence and terrorism are not ‘‘intrinsic 
features’’ of anarchism. So, to put it mildly, there is a mixed opinion on 
terrorism and anarchist theory (and practice) as these developed in late 
nineteenth-century Europe. 

Certainly, many modern anarchists, as well as scholars and publicists 
who sympathize with certain of the anarchist points-of-view, deeply 
resent a direct and simple identification of the terms anarchist and 
terrorist. Violent acts, and the terror which is their psychological 
counterpart, it would be maintained, are not peculiar to anarchism; 
almost all political groups, from the far Left to the far Right, the legal 
and the extra-legal, have, at one time or another, sanctioned the use of 
such practices. Nonetheless, in their justifiable exasperation at the 
notion that anarchism and terrorism are equivalents, writers such as 


_ Woodcock and Bookchin have surely been overly hasty in dismissing 


the role of violence within anarchism. They do not make it clear how one 
is to judge what would constitute a ‘‘necessary association’’ or what 
would represent an ‘“‘intrinsic feature.’’ Their approach merely denies 
the importance of violence and terror within anarchism, without leading 
toa resolution of what is obviously an important issue for an understand- 
ing of anarchism and/or the lineage to anarchism claimed by some 
terrorists. 

This essay is an attempt to establish the links between terrorism and 
anarchist theory in late nineteenth-century Europe, since, I shall submit, 
the issues at stake in the controversy were adumbrated then and there. 
Thus, I shall examine anarchist communism or socialist (non-Marxist) 
anarchism, wherein we find the ideological foundations of the anarchist 
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movement. The focus will be upon the thought of Peter Kropotkin and 
the well-known geographer Elisée Reclus, and the emphasis will be 
placed upon French events, though an attempt will also be made to - 
assess developments elsewhere. I am convinced that, if we are to 
uncover the links between European anarchist theory and practice in this 
period, it is important to begin where they are most evident. This is not 
to deny that contributions were made by figures such as Michael Baku- 
nin, Errico Malatesta, Johann Most, Emma Goldman, and Alexander 
Berkman, nor that events outside France, especially in Spain and the 
United States, had a significant impact in shaping the thought of 
Kropotkin and Reclus. However, in the other cases the relationship 
between theory and practice was more indirect. 

For example, Bakunin had given a powerful thrust to the direction 
which the theory of anarchism was to take, but he did not live to . 
participate in the debate on theory and practice which led to the adoption 
of political terrorism by self-professed anarchists. Malatesta’s assump- 
tions, as I shall indicate, steered him in a somewhat different direction 
from that taken by Kropotkin and Reclus. From 1880 Most’s Freiheit 
and his incitement to violence had a significant impact upon anarchist 
activities in Germany and Austria, but he left Europe for the United 
States as early as 1882. And after the unfortunate Haymarket affair in 
1887 he, as well as Goldman and Berkman, increasingly lost touch with 
aspirations among the native American working class and thus were all 
reduced to having an American following composed largely of immi- 
grant families. In contrast, Reclus and Kropotkin developed their 
theories in response to events happening around them. They were 
especially influenced by developments in France. Reclus was of French 
origin; Kropotkin who had adopted France as his native land was 
probably even more attached to it than Reclus. Both men, with more 


' than a touch of traditional French chauvinism, expected that France, 


which had always played a leading role in revolutionary theory and 
practice, would provide the clues to future revolutionary successes. 
For these reasons, then, I shall examine the theory of anarchist 
communism, give particular attention to the thought of Reclus and 
Kropotkin and explore the significance, for their theories, of acts of 
violence, especially those in France. I shall show why, from the late 
1870s, propaganda by the deed was central to the elaboration of their 
theory of anarchism and how a philosophical justification of violence 
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and terrorism developed logically out of it. This becomes especially 
apparent in the thought of Reclus whose writings, until recently largely 
neglected, reveal important dimensions of European anarchism and help 
to clarify how propaganda by the deed fits into the larger framework of 
anarchist theory.* Those anarchists who were frequently ambivalent and 
even contradictory when confronted with the reality of acts of violence, 
notably Kropotkin, but also Most and even Goldman, misunderstood 
the nature of their own conception of such ‘‘propaganda’’ techniques. 


I, Development of an Anarchist Framework for 
Action 


The notion of propaganda by the deed can be traced to some Italian 
anarchists in the 1870s. It began to gain recognition in anarchist circles 
in other parts of Europe after the famous Benevento affair of April 1877 
when Carlo Cafiero and Errico Malatesta provoked an uprising among 
the peasants of southern Italy in which tax records were burned and the 
deposition of Victor Emmanuel declared. The strategy was outlined by 
one of Malatesta’s comrades who described how a small group of armed 
men could ‘‘move about in the countryside as long as possible, preach- 
ing war, inciting to social brigandage, occupying the small communes 
and then leaving them after having performed there those revolutionary 
acts that were possible and advancing to those localities where our 
presence would be manifested most usefully.’*> For some anarchists, 
propaganda by the deed came to be accepted as a suitable means of 
‘‘educating”’ the masses (especially when many were not able or had no 
time or desire to read), to stimulate them to action, and to draw them into 
the movement. 

In August 1877 an article entitled ‘‘Propaganda by the Deed”’ ap- 
peared in the Swiss-based revolutionary journal, Bulletin de la Fédéra- 
tion Jurassienne. The article was written by Paul Brousse, with the 
support of Kropotkin, and it heralded the new age of propaganda. 
Traditional forms of propaganda, discussion, and personal contact, it 
was explained, were inherently limited in their ability to reach the 
masses; these, it was argued, must henceforth be supplemented by 
deeds. The Paris Commune was offered as a powerful example of what 
ordinary men might achieve, by way of spreading the anarchist mes- 
sage, but even more modest performances, such as the demonstrations 
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which were being held around that time at Berne, were thought im- 
mensely worthy of emulation.® Anarchist ideas had to be spread not only 
by speech and by the pen, Kropotkin insisted in 1879, but also and 
especially by action.’ 

What precisely was meant by propaganda by the deed was not clear. 
But it is not difficult to understand the dilemma of those wanting to do 
something about what they perceived as wrong, and being virtually 
impotent to do anything. It would have been well within anarchist 
principles to have provided a forum for the discussion of the moral and 
political implications of specific kinds of deeds which might be used as 
propaganda, and the failure to do so must be seen partly as a reflection of 
the existing state of anarchist revolutionary practice. Even giving con- 
sideration to the notion of propaganda by the deed, however, might 
seem to imply that there had already been either too much, or only, 
discussion. In general, it should be said, anarchists continued to think in 
terms of the rising at Benevento; they did not foresee that propaganda by 
the deed might be used by self-appointed individuals as a theoretical 
justification for acts of political terrorism, as was to happen in the 
years to come. This uncritical acceptance of the conception of prop- 


. aganda by the deed becomes more understandable when we consider the 


peculiar historical, intellectual, and psychological position in which the 
anarchists found themselves in the late 1870s. — 

Up until the mid-1870s European anarchism had represented one 
wing of the wider socialist movement. More specifically, it had been 
part of the ‘‘anti-Authoritarian’’ International which had been estab- 
lished in Switzerland in 1872, in essence a protest against Marx’s call 
for tighter control of the General Council of the International Working 
Men’s Association (or First International) over the Association’s sec- 
tions.8 However, as ideological positions within the anti-Authoritarian 
International became more sharply defined, the anarchists became ever 
more isolated until they emerged as a separate group among the anti- 
Authoritarians, with a fairly coherent ‘‘hon-authoritarian socialist’’ 
philosophy, but lacking a plan of action. 

The effectiveness of modern means of repression at the disposal of 
governments, as demonstrated during the Paris Commune, had placed 
severe limitations on the value of the tradition of the barricades. Anar- 
chists rejected the Marxist approach to politics after 1871 as an attempt 
to introduce the element of authority into the struggle for a socialist 
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society. Men like Kropotkin and Reclus who were emotionally and 
intellectually repulsed by the savage repression and violence of the Paris 
Commune, also dismissed any other possibility for political agitation 
within the existing political system, as condemned, by definition, to 
failure.'° (Reclus rejected violence to the point of being, from his youth, 
a deeply committed vegetarian.) The anarchists in Switzerland were 
soon faced, therefore, with bleak prospects. On the one hand, police 
harassment and the failure to establish a popular base encouraged many 
of their number to find an outlet in some form of municipal or parliamen- 
tary socialism, while on the other, the more deeply committed painted 
themselves into a corner where they had to accept the status quo and/or 
any way of showing their total rejection of it. 

In the late 1870s, with no hope of a successful wide-ranging revolu- 
tion, the core which persisted in its anarchism, nonetheless, generally 
restricted its activities to spreading the word, mainly through the press, 
and via addresses to the already initiated. For those whose aim was to 
foment universal social revolution, such scope for action was exceed- 
ingly narrow; in fact, the anarchists looked as though they might be 
reduced to a small band of impotent and eccentric ideologues totally out 
of touch with the demands of modern society and politics. The inherent 
appeal of propaganda by the deed becomes apparent once we understand 
that it appeared to point in the direction of resolving the paradox of a 
non-authoritarian revolution. In the early 1870s Friedrich Engels had 
argued that a revolution without organization and authority was an 
impossibility, but the socialists grouped around Bakunin (who was to 
live until 1876) had remained adamant that there would be no revolution 
at all if it were to be carried out in an ‘‘authoritarian’’ fashion, as this 
would automatically create a new force for oppression. As positions 
within the socialist movement hardened, this difference of view became 
ever more pronounced. In the late 1870s Kropotkin and Reclus were 
singularly insistent that it was not sufficient that the masses support the 
revolution; they must also make it. Propaganda by the deed appeared in 
some way to provide a framework for action which promised to expose 
the vulnerability of the bourgeois order without compromising anarchist 
principles of opposition to organization and authority. It could also be 
seen as a logical extension of a deep-seated belief in the importance of 
rebellion, and it adhered to the idea that man was by ‘‘nature’’ free, 
though everywhere in chains. 

The intellectual and emotional roots of late nineteenth-century 
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anarchism are complex, but the immediate inspiration had come from 
Bakunin, according to whom, ‘‘. . . the power to think and the desire to 
rebel . . . represent the essential factor, the negative power in the 
positive development of human animality, and create consequently all 
that constitutes humanity in man.’’!! In the late 1860s Bakunin was 
introduced to the religious commitment to violence of the notorious 
Nechayev. ‘‘The revolutionary is a doomed man,”’ states Nechayev’s 
Catechism of the Revolutionary. ‘‘He has no personal interests, no 
affairs, no sentiments, attachments, property, not even a name of his 


own. Everything in him is absorbed by one exclusive interest, one 


thought, one passion—the revolution. . . . To him whatever aids the 
triumph of the revolution is ethical; all that hinders it is unethical and 
criminal.’’!* Bakunin in time rejected Nechayev, but he did not lose his 
fascination for violence and direct action. And sentiments which he 
expressed in this period were to reappear with profound consequences in 
the theory and practice of the later anarchist movement. His program, as 
he wrote to Nechayev, was ‘‘Total destruction of the world of the legal 
state and of all the bourgeois so-called civilization, by means of a 
popular revolution, directed not by an official dictatorship, but by a 
collective, imperceptible and anonymous dictatorship of the partisans of 
the complete liberation of the people from all oppression, firmly united 
in a secret society and acting everywhere and always with the same goal 
and according to the same programme. ’’!3 

The Marxist/anarchist debate is usually traced to the Marx/Bakunin 
quarrel, but it is clear that there did not emerge a distinctive anarchist 
position until the late 1870s. With the elaboration of this anarchist 
position, the notion of rebellion bequeathed by Bakunin to his spiritual 
heirs began to take on added significance. The key to all social and 
political change became ever more clearly perceived as the spirit of 
revolt which, it was believed, had existed in all men from the beginning 
of time. In an 1880 article Kropotkin summed up the anarchist position 
on revolt by outlining how the natural desire of men to rebel gives rise to 
action by courageous individuals and groups even before the masses are 
fully prepared for revolution. 

Men of courage, not satisfied with words, but ever searching for means to 

transform them into action,—men of integrity for whom the act is one with 

the idea, for whom prison, exile, and death are preferable toa life contrary to 

their principles,—intrepid souls who know that it is necessary to dare in 
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order to succeed,—these are the lonely sentinels who enter the battle long 
before the masses are sufficiently aroused to raise openly the banner of 
insurrection and to march, arms in hand, to the conquest of their rights. 
In the midst of discontent, talk, theoretical discussions, an individual or 
collective act of revolt supervenes, symbolizing the dominant aspirations.'4 


An examination of Kropotkin’s remarks in the late 1870s demonstrates 
how firmly he believed that there ought to be no interference with the 
natural spontaneity of such acts of revolt. There was no need to be 
concerned about whether or not the social and political conditions were 
appropriate for rebellion, he assured his comrades; the masses were well 
aware of such things and they would be ready. 

Late nineteenth-century European anarchist intellectuals deliberately 
fostered an identification of themselves as le parti des révoltés—the 
party of the rebels. Their organ Le Révolté first appeared in Switzerland 
in 1879 and it symbolizes the mood of the anarchists as they worked out 
more fully the implications of the notion of revolt. The rebellious mood 
of the French anarchist groups also extended to the German anarchists 
who were exposed to the even more openly radical paper Der Rebell, 
beginning in 1881. By contrast, previous anarchist journals (1877— 
1878) had been entitled Le Travailleur and L’ Avant-Garde. A strict 
interpretation of anarchist theory, as worked out by Kropotkin and 
Reclus, placed the course of revolution so completely with the people 
that theoreticians forfeited all right to make any contribution beyond that 
of spreading the word and stirring up the (natural) spirit of revolt. 
Scrupulous in the extreme, they found comfort in the belief that they 
alone among the socialists had not violated the true spirit of the Working 
Men’s Association, that ‘‘the emancipation of the Workers will be 
made by the Workers themselves.’’ The irony of the situation is that 
while theoreticians of modern anarchism were moving in the direction 
of accepting propaganda by the deed, in order, thereby, to increase the 
possibilities for ‘‘anarchist’’ action by the masses, they were reducing 
the importance and scope of their own activities. 


II. Propaganda by the Deed and the Evolution of ° 
Anarchist Thought 


The inclination of the leading anarchist theoreticians to sympathize with 
the idea of propaganda by the deed, as it developed up to about 1880, 
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was to have an important impact upon the subsequent evolution of 

anarchist thought. First of all, anarchist theoreticians began to relin- 

quish the role of political actors, much less leaders, for propaganda by 

the deed would demand that anarchists be prepared to submit to the 

revolutionary course mapped out by the people as they struggled to” 
create a socialist society. Second, such a submission created a situation 

in which the work of the theoreticians—if they were not to become 

completely obsolete—must intellectualize and/or justify the acts of the 

masses. They could do this only by taking it as their task to discover the 

revolutionary significance of all acts of revolt. 

The implications of the anarchist position on propaganda by the deed 
were becoming clear as early as 1878, the year in which there was a 
number of sensational attacks on European authorities and heads of 
state. In February, Vera Zasulich shot at the chief of the St. Petersburg 
police, Trepov, in protest over his treatment of the ‘‘go to the people”’ 
movement. Two attempts were made to kill the German emperor, in 
May and June respectively. There was an assassination attempt against 
Alfonso XII of Spain in October, and in November King Umberto of 
Italy was attacked. These events were generally linked with the anar- 
chists, and sometimes for political reasons, to other socialists. The 
Swiss authorities suppressed the anarchist paper L’ Avant-Garde for 
what were claimed to be its extreme views, and arrested its editor, 
Brousse, and brought him to trial.!5 The anarchist response to the events 
of 1878, however, was more ambivalent. L’ Avant-Garde had made 
some effort to distinguish the individual acts of the assassin from the 
collective deeds of ‘‘conscious’’ anarchists such as those at Benevento 
in 1877. The suggestion was also made that assassination was of limited 
propaganda value, although the feeling persisted that under certain 
conditions it could lead to revolution. Such an equivocal reply indicates 
that either the anarchists were not fully aware of the implications of their 
framework for action or were extremely reluctant to admit them.'® 

Anarchists were more decisive, however, in their interpretation of the 
terrorism of the Russian Narodnaya Volya (People’s Will) which was 
struggling against the impossible odds of Tsarist autocracy. In July 1879 
Reclus wrote that the nihilists ‘‘were the salt of the earth. Their devotion 
to duty, their contempt for death, their spirit of solidarity, their tran- 
quility of soul amaze me, and I turn red in comparing myself to them.’’!” 
Sophie Perovskaya, one of the five who were executed for their part in 
the assassination of Tsar Alexander II in March 1881, became a true 
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inspiration. Kropotkin wrote: ‘‘By the attitude of the crowd she under- 
stood that she had dealt a mortal blow to the autocracy. And she read in 
the sad looks which were directed sympathetically towards her that by 
her death she was dealing an even more terrible blow from which the 
autocracy will never recover.’’!8 

It is hardly surprising that such unqualified approval could be given to 
Russian revolutionaries. Throughout Western Europe there was an 
awareness of the extent of Tsarist oppression, so that even liberals might 
in all conscience extend their sympathies. But for the ever-anxious 
anarchists (and most other socialists) in the dark post-Paris Commune 
days, there was at last a revolutionary spark, and it seemed all the 
stronger because it glowed in Russia, the darkest corner of the civilized 
world. Marx too, who in this period is supposed to have supported the 


. §trategy of taking the parliamentary route to socialism, was cheered by 


the prospects for revolution. For anarchists in particular, insofar as 
Russia provided specific lessons, it is clear that these largely consisted 
in a reaffirmation of the importance of spontaneous acts of revolt within 
the context of propaganda by the deed. In spite of the enthusiasm with 
which anarchists might be expected to greet revolutionary events in 
Russia, however, their lack of anxiety over what constituted acts of 
revolt there may be taken to indicate that the ambivalence of 1878 was - 
gradually abating. Many anarchists must have been thinking of events in 
Russia in July 1881, four months after the assassination of Tsar Alexan- 
der II, when they met in the famous London International Congress and 
officially recognized propaganda by the deed. The Congress pointed the 
direction to later events by advocating a study of the new technical and 
chemical sciences from the point of view of their revolutionary value.!? 
Few leading anarchists understood so fully and accepted so readily 
the implications of propaganda by the deed as did the German Johann 
Most. From late 1880 the pages of his Freiheit (published outside 
Germany) throbbed with articles inciting workers to rebel against injus- 
tice through violence and terrorism. Information and instruction were 
provided on the effective use of lead, knives, poisons, fire, and explo- 
sives. The journal urged the destruction of homes and churches, offices, 
shops, and factories. All methods of achieving the social revolution 
were justifiable; it was time to demand an ‘‘eye for an eye.’’ ““Comrades 
of Freiheit ,’’ screamed the pages of the journal, ‘‘we say murder the 
murderers. Rescue mankind through blood, iron, poison, and dyna- 
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mite. ’’° Freiheit was intended for clandestine distribution in Germany 
and Austria, and in the early 1880s it had considerable influence among 
the anarchist groups there. Almost prophetic in terms of its response to 
propaganda by the deed, it no doubt also had an important influence in 
preparing the way for the fuller acceptance of the role of violence and 
terror within later anarchist theory. This was true even though Most’s 
enthusiasm for violence had begun to relax markedly by the early 1890s 
when the full force of the European anarchist movement was making 
itself felt. By this time Most had become so disillusioned with the role of 
violence that he publicly condemned Goldman and Berkman, provoking 
Goldman to the point where she physically attacked him. 

By 1882 propaganda by the deed was becoming identified by anar- 
chist theoreticians, such as Reclus, with any act of revolt, even when the 
act was not performed consciously to elicit support for the anarchist 
cause.”! On March 24, 1882 the young unemployed Fournier shot at an 
employer whom he considered responsible for the crisis in the weaving 
industry at Roanne in France. From August of the same year there was 
extensive terrorist activity by the Bande Noire (Black Band) directed 
against the mine owners of Montceau-les Mines in the Lyons area. 
Fournier had not acted under the banner of anarchism, but nonetheless 
Le Révolté, the paper launched by Kropotkin in 1879, referred to his act 
as ‘‘propaganda by the deed, the most fecund, the most popular.’ ’?? The 
terrorism of the Band Noire was likewise considered an event of 
‘“Gmmense significance, and hence the consequences from the 
socialist-revolutionary point of view, are inestimable.’’?3 There is little 
question that underlying such deeds was the unrest caused by a French 
economy which had been experiencing stagnation from 1873. But 
whether the cause was social-economic or simply personal, the anarch- 
ists chose to regard these acts as encouraging and as indications that 
revolution was not entirely out of the question in Europe. For those who 
doubted the power of popular protest, there were the terrorist activities 
of the Spanish Mano Negra (Black Hand) in 1883. In Spain, as well as 
in France, police authorities responded with intense efforts to round up 
anarchists, regardless of whether or not they were involved in the 
outbursts of terrorism. 

Despite the uneasiness which may well have been experienced by 
some anarchists, the very nature of anarchist theory as the intellectual 
expression of the acts of the masses demanded the accommodation of 
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incidents of broadly defined revolt. The Lyons trial of 1883 provides an 
important example of how anarchists played this role to the extent of 
becoming identified as instigators of terrorism. It is not difficult to 
imagine how the Lyons authorities could conclude that the ‘‘moral 
solidarity’’ provided by the anarchists was instrumental to, if not the 
root cause of social revolt in their area. In any event, in an effort to bring 
terrorism under control, they arrested and brought to trial sixty-five 
anarchists, including such prominent figures as Kropotkin and Emile 
Gautier, on the charge of alleged membership in an international organi- 
zation whose goal was the destruction of the bourgeois state.“ Kropot- 
kin did little to distinguish his position from that of the bombers when he 
declared: ‘‘I have said that when a party is put in the position of having to 
use dynamite, it ought to use it, as, for example, in Russia where the 
people [as a force] would have disappeared, if they had not used the 
means put at their disposal by science. ’’*5 

Shortly after the Lyons trial a placard was posted up around Paris. It 
was signed by the Group parisien de propagande anarchiste and printed 
by the Le Révolté press, at that time under the supervision of Reclus who 
had assumed responsibility for the paper when Kropotkin had been sent 
to prison. ‘‘Yes,’’ the placard read, ‘‘we are guilty of proceeding with 
the practice of our theories by all means, by the word, by the pen, BY 
THE DEED—that is to say by revolutionary acts whatever they may 
be.’’ With an anticipation of things to come, the text continued: ‘‘Yes, 
we acknowledge them loudly. We claim them as ours. We glory in 
them.’’° This placard represents a noticeable psychological adjustment 
to the implications of propaganda by the deed. In other words, some 
anarchists had turned from somewhat opportunistic approval to open 
advocacy of rebellious acts. The rebel Kropotkin languished in prison, 
but the trial had brought him and his comrades a good deal of notoriety. 
In keeping with the mood, Reclus decided upon Paroles d’ un Révolté as 
the title of a collection of Kropotkin’s essays which he published in 
1885. 

It might be argued that anarchist theory and political terrorism not 
only were not opposed, but that in fact they were coming to complement 
and sustain each other. At the very least it must be admitted that the 
theoreticians came to provide acts of social revolt with a sense of 
legitimacy. Increasingly, there occurred incidents which were the work 
of individuals who had absorbed sufficient anarchist theorizing to be 
able to translate specific grievances into an ideological hatred of the 
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whole bourgeois order. An example of this had taken place as early as 
1881 when Emile Florian went to Reims with the intention of killing 
Gambetta, and in 1883 when the youth Paul-Marie Curien went to Paris 
hoping to kill Jules Ferry. A more consciously anarchist act was that of 
Louis Chaves who in 1884 killed his former employer, the Mother 
Superior of a convent near Marseilles. In 1886, there was the case of 
Charles Gallo who attempted to accomplish an act of ‘‘propaganda by 
the deed of the anarchist doctrines’’ by throwing a bottle of prussic acid 
from an.upper gallery of the Paris stock exchange and shooting at the 
panic-stricken brokers. 

Such incidents and the accompanying coverage in the popular press 
no doubt reinforced the self-image of the anarchists, and by 1885 some 
observers were recognizing the ‘‘anarchist party’’ as a “‘manifestation 
expressive of the state of spirits in the working class milieu.’’ It is quite 
understandable how, by the period of the attentats of the 1890s, the 
French establishment had come to believe that just about every anar- 
chist, from the theoretician to the bomber, was guilty of crimes against 
the French state. In the 1895 analysis of criminal lawyer Garraud, an 
interested observer, the anarchists represented a division of labor in 
which each person contributed to the destruction of society according to 
his temperament and abilities. Some anarchists were practiciens, those 
who propagated the doctrine by means of the deed, that is by theft, 
burning, and assassination. At their side were the frequently gifted 
intellectuals who diffused the anarchist idea through newspapers, 
brochures, songs, and pictures. Then there were the anarchist ‘‘door- 
to-door salesmen’’ who could be found selling newspapers in the 
working-class districts and in general inciting rebellion in every corner 
of the land.?8 Garraud’s analysis was simplistic, but it had sensed 
important elements of the underlying logic of anarchist theory. His 
analysis also evokes the reasoning of Johann Most who came to believe, 
after 1890, that anarchists divided, naturally, into thinkers and doers. 


III. The Period of the Attentats 


Propaganda by the deed, as developed from the late 1870s, was built 
upon a number of convictions: that all revolt against oppression was in 
itself progressive, that the transformation from blind and spontaneous 
responses to injustice into ‘‘conscious’’ and calculated revolt rep- 
resented significant advances, that decisions to commit specific acts of 
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revolt had to rest with the people. In sum, anarchism was able to provide 
an intellectual justification for asserting that acts perceived by the 
existing order as ‘‘terrorist,’’ or simply criminal, were revolutionary 
deeds heralding the coming of socialism. While most socialists in this 
period expected that there wouid be collective violence in the revolu- 
tion, anarchists were compelled, through their insistence upon a strict 
interpretation of the principle of individual autonomy, to admit the 
legitimacy of individual acts of violence as well. Arguing on behalf of 
the right of individuals to act as they saw fit, some anarchists looked 
sympathetically upon the violence that reached crisis proportions in the 
1890s. The Paris explosions of March 1892 initiated a period of terror 
which continued for over two years. 

A man known as Ravachol was arrested and tried for the explosions of 
March, as well as for a number of earlier crimes, including murder. The 
French establishment was somewhat startled when Ravachol refused to 
regard himself as a mere criminal, and insisted on presenting himself as 
an anarchist redresser of wrongs, claiming that he had killed and robbed, 
first to satisfy personal needs and then to come to the aid of the anarchist 
cause. The verdict of death he greeted with ‘‘Long live anarchy!”’ and 
he marched to the guillotine on July 11, 1892, singing an anti-clerical 
song. From this point onwards there seemed no shortage of aspiring 
candidates for anarchist martyrdom, and some people were able to 
achieve a glorious end to an otherwise miserable life. 

A young shoemaker, Léon-Jules Léauthier, is remembered among 
anarchists for his words, ‘‘I shall not strike an innocent if I strike the first 
bourgeois I meet,’’ and he earned himself a place in history by seriously 
injuring the Serbian Minister Georgewitch on November 12, 1893 with 
his (shoemaker’s) paring knife. On December 9 Auguste Vaillant threw 
a bomb from the gallery of the Chamber of Deputies, injuring several 
Deputies, some of them seriously, as well as a number of spectators, an 
usher, and himself. Although no one was killed, Vaillant was con- 
demned to death. He became a martyr of anarchism, having neither 
stolen nor killed, but only having attacked a ‘‘corrupt’’ Chamber se- 


verely discredited in the public eye by the recent Panama scandal. On - 


February 12, 1894, one week after the execution of Vaillant, Emile 
Henry blew up the Café Terminus (in the Saint-Lazare Station), injuring 
twenty people, one of whom [ater died from his injuries. Henry, some- 
times known as the Saint-Just of Anarchy, expressed his regret at the 
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- failure of the explosion to claim more victims; he said that his aim had 


been to kill, not to injure. The attentats reached a climax with the killing 
of President Sadi Carnot, highest symbol of the bourgeois Republic, by 
the young Italian Santo Caserio at Lyons on June 24, 1894. 

The attentats were by no means restricted to France. The early 1890s 
brought widespread bombings, insurrections, and assassinations in 
Spain, especially in the Andalusian area. In 1893, an anarchist called 
Pallas was executed for an (unsuccessful) attempt to blow up .the 
Captain-General of Barcelona. His friend Salvador avenged his death by 
bombing the Liceo Theater and killing twenty people. The killings 
increased as the police intensified efforts to root out anarchists, causing 
an international outcry by its savage treatment of suspects at the 
Montjuich prison. In Germany and Austria, however, the anarchist 
movement of the early 1880s had collapsed. In Italy there was also no 
parallel to events in Spain and France. The Italian movement had 
weakened considerably. Many leading Italian anarchists had emigrated. 
Others were lost through defection to parliamentary socialism; Cafiero 
became insane. Italians were active within Spain and were, moreover, 
noteworthy for spectacular acts of terrorism within the international 
anarchist movement. Caserio killed the president of the French Republic 
in 1894; Angiolillo shot the Prime Minister of Spain in 1897; Luccheni 
killed the Empress of Austria in 1898; Bresci executed King Umberto of 
Italy in 1900. 

The period of the attentats, however, was more than the story of a 
handful of individuals who were driven by their own wretched existence 
and inspired by anarchist theory to express their anger through acts of 
violence against the political order. In France there was a considerable 
number of political dynamiters whose explosions were not serious 
enough to warrant lasting attention. In addition, there were numerous 
instances of threatening letters sent anonymously to property owners, 
warning them to expect an explosion and sometimes informing them 
that they should vacate the property by such and such an hour, in order to 
escape personal injury. In the Paris Police Archives there are several 
boxes of documents dealing with explosions in the 1880s and 1890s; the 
vast majority of these documents concern the period 1892 to 1894. 
There are also three boxes which contain ‘ ‘threatening letters’’ passed 
on by their recipients to the police in the year 1892. (One suspects that . 
many more were discarded upon receipt.)*? The more sensational atten- 
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tats were committed amid general excitement, panic in bourgeois cir- 
cles, approval (or at least no disapproval) in the anarchist press, even 
extreme enthusiasm in some papers. Pictures of Ravachol were pro- 
duced and distributed, as if they were images of a saint, and his deeds 
were celebrated in song. For one anarchist he was seen as ‘‘a sort of 
violent Christ.’ ”° 

Although approval had been given to certain acts of violence in the 
1880s, the enormous scale of the terror of the 1890s seems to have 
caught some theoreticians unprepared. It was not until after Ravachol’s 
appearance in court that the anarchist paper La Révolte (successor to Le 
Révolté) gave a hesitatingly favorable appraisal, suggesting that a dis- 
tinction should be made between his earlier crimes and the Paris explo- 
sions .3! And only after the death sentence had been passed did the paper 
come out in open support of Ravachol.3? Kropotkin seems to have been 
genuinely troubled lest innocent people should become victims, and he 
wrote a letter intended for publication in La Révolte denouncing an 
explosion which had killed and maimed a large number of people in 
Spain. These initial waverings were overcome with the help of the 
arguments of Jean Grave who has reported how he explained to Kropot- 
kin that there was no basis on which to condemn the wretched, as they 
struggled to overcome their miserable existence.** There is reason to 
suspect that, nonetheless, Kropotkin underwent a fair amount of soul- 
searching in choosing to refrain from a condemnation of terrorism, and 
we catch a glimpse of his agonizing in his comments to a friend 
concerning his regrets over the assassination of the Austrian empress 
Elizabeth in 1898 34 

It had been less difficult for Kropotkin to support the efforts of angry, 
unemployed persons seeking redress for immediate grievances in the 
1880s than to sanction the acts of bombers who were now professing to 
be carrying out in practice what a number of anarchist intellectuals were 
advocating on a theoretical level. At one point he even attempted to deny 
that he had had any part in the 1870s formulation of propaganda by the 
deed.*5 But Kropotkin’s position comes as less of a surprise once we 
recall that his earlier statements supportive of violence on a theoretical 
level showed a reluctance to envisage the use of violence as a calculated 
political weapon outside Russia. It is also well to remember that, though 
his writing in the 1870s had been bold, he had been thinking in terms of 
the rising at Benevento and had not anticipated individual acts of 
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violence on the level of the attentats of the 1890s. It was his acceptance 
of the principle of individual autonomy which left him with no option 
but to submit to the imperatives for terrorist action which developed 
logically out of his theorizing. Kropotkin’s Italian friend Malatesta, 
who had been instrumental in propagating the notion of propaganda by 
the deed in the 1870s, had avoided the theoretical trap by his refusal to 
yield before individual autonomy and by his insistence upon some 
elementary form of organization of the revolutionary forces.3¢ Thus 
Malatesta and other leading Italian anarchists could advocate organized 
violence against the established order, but at the same time reject 
individual acts of violence. 

Kropotkin recoiled at the sight of blood, but remained steadfast in his 
resolve to stand by the wretched as they carried out, on their own terms, 
the fight against the system. This acceptance of the fact of terrorism, 
however, did not rest upon a willingness to abide by the logic of the 
framework of propaganda by the deed. Instead, his analysis took anew 
and rather unexpected turn. The explanation of terrorism offered by 
Kropotkin depicted the bombers as mental and emotional cripples, 
victims of a vicious society, and echoed significant elements of the 
sentiments of middle-class intellectuals. ‘‘In fact,’’ Kropotkin declared, 
‘‘we have not suffered from the persecutions as they, the workers, 
suffered; we who, in our houses, seclude ourselves from the cry and 
sight of human sufferings, we are no judges of those who live in the 
midst of all this suffering. . . . Personally I hate these explosions, but I 
cannot stand as a judge to condemn those who are driven to de- 
spair. . . .”7 Such a response was hardly consistent with his above- 
mentioned eulogy of the ‘‘Ionely sentinel’’ whose courage and integrity 
were crucial to the success of the revolutionary struggle. ‘‘So long as 
contempt for human life shall be taught to men,’’ wrote Kropotkin in 
1898, ‘‘and so long as they will be told that itis good to kill for what one 
believes to be beneficial for mankind—new and newer victims will be 
added, even though the rulers should guillotine all those who take sides 
with the poor. ’’8 

The hesitancy of Kropotkin (humaneness or weakness depending on 
one’s view) was compensated by the determination of Reclus (courage 
or fanaticism) to admit the implications of a theoretical position and to 
approve action carried to its logical conclusion. Reclus refused to 
condemn acts which were the result of ‘‘horrible forces, the conse- 
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quences of inevitable passions, the explosion of a rudimentary jus- 
tice,’ and he insisted that anger had its ‘‘raisond’étre. . . its day and 
its hour.’”° Within this analysis Ravachol had risen above the status of a 
mere victim; he had become a primitive lover of justice, striving for 
what was right, an inevitable phenomenon in the progress towards 
justice. “Tadmire. . . his courage,’’ wrote Reclus, ‘‘his kindness, his 
grandeur of soul, the generosity with which he pardons his enemies, in 
truth his denunciators. I know few men who surpass him in noble- 
ness.’”4! 

Reclus’s response is wholly consistent with the position which he had 
developed in the 1880s, namely that the struggle for legitimate rights 
ought not to be equated with violence, but rather viewed as ‘‘defense 
armed with a right.’’ 


If it is true, as I believe it is, that the product of a common work ought to be 
common property, it is not a call to violence to demand one’s share. If it is 
true, as I believe it is, that no one has the right to deprive another man of his 
freedom, he who rebels is completely within his rights.* 


In another place Reclus had maintained that the word ‘‘violent,’’ if 
pursued to its primitive meaning, really only meant ‘‘strong.’’ It was a 
question, he emphasized, of putting force at the service of justice and 
goodness, that is, a question of being strong.* In 1892 he could declare: 
“It goes without saying that I regard every revolt against oppression as a 
just and good act.’ In modern language he would say that acts are 
branded as ‘‘terrorist’’ from the outside, by society at large, but that this 
was itself a value judgment disguising their revolutionary character. 
In contrast to Kropotkin and Grave, Reclus unhesitatingly defended 
the position that ‘‘the end justifies the means.’’ The means, he said, 
were only the instruments. Just as hands could indifferently serve good 
or ill, the means could contribute to progress or regression. It is 
startling—as well as insightful into modern justifications of violence— 
to read his words on this point. The comrade who lied to save a friend did 
well to lie; the revolutionary who stole to serve the needs of his friends 
might ‘‘calmly and without regret allow himself to qualify as a thief”’; 
the man who killed to defend the weak was ‘‘a murderer with honorable 
intentions.’’ To be sure, those persons who merely called themselves 
anarchists in order to justify lies, theft, and murder were motivated by 
purely selfish concerns. The principle which guided their actions was 
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“‘the pretext justifies the means.’’ The principle itself should be sub- 
jected to moral scrutiny, not the means which were an essentially neutral 
thing.*> Few anarchists in the La Révolte group were daring enough to 
follow the logic of their views to this extent. 

Reclus’s position closely represented the underlying logic of the 
anarchism of the terrorists, who insisted on being self-proclaimed 
anarchists as well. But he was not alone in his insistence upon the 
essential neutrality of means. Goldman and Berkman, for example, 
fully embraced this view, which led them, in 1892, to attempt. to 
assassinate Henry Clay Frick for his part in the bloodshed arising out of 
the Homestead steel strike. Goldman and Berkman, who were to live 
well into the twentieth century, came to modify their views upon the 
neutrality of means and the efficacy of violence, moving from the 
position adopted by Reclus to one which approximated that of Kropot- 
kin. This was an uncomfortable theoretical position to which Goldman 
never became reconciled. She could not resist the judgment that vio- 
lence was an inevitable accompaniment of social change, even as she 
insisted upon the view that violence did nothing to hasten the coming of 
the revolution. It was doubtlessly a feeling of helplessness in the face of 
this dilemma which led her, in her later years, to devote much effort to 
exposing the violence of the existing order rather than advocating the 
use of violence against it. Perhaps she hoped that an understanding of 
the nature of violence would contribute to its ultimate eclipse in every 
form .*6 


IV. Conclusion 


Propaganda by the deed was a significant strategy for political action 
which was formulated in the 1870s by a few socialist revolutionaries 
who felt that the avenues of the existing political order could offer no 
prospect for important social and political reform. In the context of 
severe social-economic hardship, the bureaucratization of political life, 
and the decreasing likelihood of a mere overthrow of the existing order, 
as well as the ‘‘organization’’ of politics, a number of anarchist theoreti- 
cians insisted on holding to the view that the impossible—a major social 
revolution—was literally around the corner. It has not been my aim to 
explore the social-economic conditions which led to the adoption of the 
anarchist strategy for action by the few committed groups and individu- 
als. My interest has been rather to examine the elaboration of anarchist 
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theory by radical intellectuals such as Reclus and Kropotkin in response 
to certain acts of violence in Western Europe and in conjunction with 
their subjective sense of impotence. 

As we are led to believe by Karl Mannheim, the predilections of the 
politically committed operate as a function of their own versions of the 
‘‘perfect world.’’ It is equally well known, if not as widely accepted, 
that advocates of change (or persistence) are motivated by drastically 
different conceptions of the ‘‘perfect world.’’ The theoreticians of 
anarchist communism, as they made their appearance in the late 
nineteenth-century literature and in the countless discussions, had their 
views as well and distinguished themselves by the means which they 
were prepared to adopt. They were torn between the self-imposed 
sterility of a rejection of organized activity—with the ‘‘author- 
itartanism’’ that implied—and the notion of the one against the many. 
Grasping at the ever-present metaphorical straw, these theoreticians 
quite naturally were drawn to those who, regardless of how ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ their reasons, were prepared to suffer, and even to die, for the 
cause. Anarchist theory came to represent a highly conscious effort to 
intellectualize, even to rationalize, certain social occurrences, but this 
very intellectualizing became, in turn, an impediment to the political 
activism of the theoreticians. In fact, propaganda by the deed bound 
theoreticians and terrorists in a working alliance against the existing 
system to the point where theory was at the mercy of practice and was 
compelled by its own internal logic to respond favorably to the violence 
committed in its name. . 
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